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The Reader. 


T: is well known to all perſons, that 


#nderſtand the Mathematicks,that 
Dialling (one excellent part there- 
of ) hath with much Care and 7n- 
anſtry been improved of late years,and 
abundance of Treatiles have been writ- 
ten thereof, wherein ſeveral wayes 


To the Reader, 


have been aclivered, for delineating 
the Hour Zines on Dial Playns, fome 
more ſpeeay, as the [nſtrumental way, 
ſome for more exaitneſs, as the Arith- 
actical, and the Geometrical way good 
in it ſelf, and in ſome caſes ſerving, 
where the other two cannot convenient- 


ly be maae tc of. 


Dialling being thus plainly and fa- 
milicrly communicated to the world, it's 
caſe for an {nduſtrions and Tngen'ous 
ſpirit to attain the knowledge of it, ſo 
far as to be able to draw his draught ;; 
but then ranting the knowledg of Paint- 
ins it on the Playa, he is fain to ſit down 
and ſatisfie himſelf with ha ing taken 
much pains, toatts/n that, which in the 
end will aot profit him, by reaſon that 
h: hath learat oat half. his Art. Tuft 
like a Sirveyor, that can hardly draw 
the draught, and 2iVe the proportions, 
or atmenſrons for the building of an 
houſe,but cannot rear the Fabrick there- 


of. 


To the Reader 
of, without the help of Carpenters and 
Maſons; So bere, our Dialiit can only 
araw the draught, but mnſt be beholding 
to the Painter to finiſh his Dial. 


The Conſid:ration of which hath 
made me adventure in the enſuing 
Hork, to lay down ſuch Rules for pre- 
paring, mixing. and laying on of Oyl- 
Colours, as = the meaneſt Capacity 
may thereby attain to the knowledg of 
Vulgar Painting, and may render our 
Tngenious Artiſt a Compleat Diallift ; 
2 t able onely to draw his Draught, 
but. aljo to finiſh his work, and make it 
fit for uſe ; which 7 have obſerved, 
not one in twenty, that are otherwiſe 
knowing it; this Att, can do. 


7 am not ignorant of the lightneſs 
and vanity of the Times whereta we 
live, and therefore expedt to be cen- 
fered by a ſort of people ſo vain, that 
they are apt to Condemn all , before 

H 4 they 
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To the Reader! 
they Underſtand any ; Tet et the Tn- 
genious know , That the Rules herein 
delivered, are the ſame, which 7 my 
ſelf have alwayes prafticed, and that 
with as good Applauſe as any Profeſ- 
ſor in this kind whatſoever; and 7 
doubt not, but he that induſtriouſly pra- 
eHiſeth what he finds here delivered, will 
ſoon become my Champion to defend my 
Rules, which he ind, ſo true, againſt 
all oppoſers whatſoever. 


The truth is, the meanneſs of my 
ſtyle may perhaps not u little detract 
from the Reader's pleaſure ; for which 
T hope the - ſubjett will pleas my ex- 
cuſe, which requires to be delivered, 
rather in demonſtrative, than Zle- 
gant Expreſſions , and 'tis the Profit 
of my Reader that 7 more aym at than 
his Pleaſure : however, if he chance to 
fail of his expettation in both, through 
Sloth or Jenorance, yet he cannot ac- 
cuſe me for being prodigat of his _ 

ne 


To the Reader? 3 
the Diſcourſe being ſo brief, which 7 
defire may be as Sendly accepted, as 
freely imparted, 


Farewel. 
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FT. \ Grinding ſtone and4Z»lzer, 


the ſtone it {gt ought to 
| be of a Porphyrie, which 
| 45 the beſt, but for want thereof, 
| B any 
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any ſtone will ſerve, whoſe hardneſs 
will not ſuffer a Knite to wear it 
away, and withal ſound and free 
from {mall pores : for it your ſtone 
be full of {mall holes. as ſome are.the 
colour that you firſt grind thereon 
cannot be lo cleanſed oft, but there 
will remain ſome of 1t in thoſe ſmall 
holes, which will tain and {poyl the 
next different colour that is ground 
after it. This Grinding-ſtone ought 
to be a foot and a half {quare, ,and fo 
thick as may make its weight ſuffi- 
cient to keep it firm from moving 
when you are grinding on It. 


When at any time you have done 
uſing of your Stone,you mult be ſure 
to cleanle it well from all the colour 
that ſhall remain,by (cowring it with 
a Cloath and fine dry aſhes or other 
dult , for if you ſet up your Stone 
foul with colour, 1t will put you to 
great trouble when it 15 dry to make 
it clean when you. come next to uſe 


= - The 


ND 


Sun-Dials. . 
The 47ulier muſt bea pebble ſtone 


| of the faſhion of an Egg, with one 


end broken off flat , three inches 


Diameter is ſufficient on the flat end, 
and five inches in height is conve= 


- nient, that you may with more eaſe 


command 1t in the time of grind- 


| Ing. 


2. You muſt have a piece of Lan- 


{ thorn horn about three inches ſquare, 


this piece of horn 1s uſed to keep the 
colour together in the grinding, and 
totake the colour of the ſtone when 
it's ground ſufficient. 


3. You muſt have Galley-pots} 


' Pans or Pipkins to put your colours 
| in when you have ground them ; 


and theſe Pots or Pans ought to be 

proportionable to the colour you 

grind : for if it be but little,and your 

Veſſel great, your colour will be loft 

and ſpent in " ava about the ſides 

of jt ; therefore yg a linxle —_ 
| 2 (6) 
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of colour, have a ſmall Veſſel; and ' 
for a larger quantity, a larger Veſlel; | 
however, let the largeſt hold not 
above two quarts, leſt it prove too 
cumberſome and troubleſom to you. 


4. You muſt have Bruſhes and 
Pencils of all ſorts, ſome for priming 
and laying on of colours , others for | 
drawing Lines, Figures, Letters,and | 
the like , Bruſhes are made with bri- ' 
{tles, and are of ſeveral ſizes, as from | 
two inches and an halt diameter. to 
a quarter of an inch : their goodneſs 
conſiſts 1n the briſtles lying cloſe and 
even at. the ends, and being well 
bound to the frame. 


Pencils are made of finer hair, as 
of Colaber tayls, 8&c. They are of lec- 
veral forts, as of Swan, Goole, and 
Ducks quill tht and pointed ; their 
goodneſs conliſts in their being well 
bound, and that the hair lyes cloſe, 
and that the pointed ones draw very 


ſharp, 


Sun-Dials, x: 
ad | ſharp, being wetted with your 
-]; | tongue, and drawn through your 
ot lips. \ 
oo . When you have done uſing of your 
u, Pencils or Bruſhes, you muſt waſh 
the colour clean out with Sope and 
ad warm water, elſe the Urying of the 
ag | colour will ſo mat them, that they 
or | will never be fit for uſe afterwards : 
ad | however, take notice you need not 
ri- | waſhthem every time you have done 
m uſing them, bur only when it will be 
to a conſiderable time before you uſe 
ſs themagain; otherwiſe pntting them 
1d intoa pan of water, orletting them 
ell remain covered with colour or Oy], 
. willpreſerve them ſufficiently when 
you ule them often together. 


C- 5. You mult have an Eaſel for the 
id painting of Dials, eaſie to be made 
1r by yourſelf or by a Joyner, it muſt 
11 bealmoſt of the faſhion of a Ladder 
e, about 7 foot high, having the upper- 
ry  moſtround moveable with a ſtay in 
B 3 | .._ 
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it on the back-ſide of the Eaſel to ſtay | 


ſides of it muſt be boared full of 
holes at equal and oppoſite diſtances, 
wherein two pins are to be put on 
which your Dial board is to be let, 
and may be let lower or ſet higher 
at 'plealure according as occaſion 
ſhall require. 


6. You mult have Black-ZeadPen- 


it in what poſture you pleaſe, the 


cils, which you may buy at the 


Colour-Shops, or at the Stationers ; 

ood Pencils have of late been very 
carce in Zordon, till juſt upon the 
writing hereof there came Adver- 
tiſements abroad of good ones to be 
ſold at the Praxce's rms over againſt 
the King on Horſe-back in the Srocks- 


Aarket, Which Pencils IT have ſince » 


tryed, and find excellent good , they 
are marked thus, R. QF. lo that you 
may eaſily know them: however, 
the beſt way to be ſure 1s to try 
them on Paper; it they jhed their 

Colour 


v's __ _ \t w 


Sut-Otals. 7 
Colour freely, and draw a black line 
oft-times together, they are good ; 
elſe not. The Ule of theſe Pencils 
are to draw the draught of your 
Dial on paper, and afterwards to 
draw it on the Plain it ſelf, as here- 
after 1s taught. 


7. You muſthave Guilding Cuſhion 
to cut your leat-Gold upon when 
you guild; the bottom 1s a Board 
about 6 inches broad, and about 12 
inches long ; one which 1s faſtened 
to the Cover,which thould be a piece 
of fine tanned Calves-Leather. the 
fleſh ſide outward : This mult be 
ſtuffed extraordinary hard, and as 
flat on the top as may be; for want 
of this, the leathern bottom of an 
ordinary Cuſhion will ſerve at a 
pinch, it you have not much to do. 


8. You mult have a Knife of Caze 
to cut your Gold on the Cuthion ; 
you muſt form or ſhape it with a ve- 
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Ty ſharp edged Knife, that the edge 
of your Cane may be the ſharper 
and clearer. If you want a Cane 
Knife, and know not well how to 
make it, an ordinary pocket Knife 
will do the buſineſs ; provided its 
edge be very ſharp, and free from 


notches. You muſt wipe it very 


dry on your ſleeve or ſome dry 
Cloath ; for if the edge be never 10 
little moiſt, the leat-gold will ſtick 
to it, and ſpoyl all. 


9. You muſt have a tuft of Cot- 
ton, or the hinder foot of a Hare or 
Coney to prels down your gold after _ 
it's laid on the ſize, to make it take 
well and1ye ſmooth. 


10. You ought to have ſeveral 
pieces of wood about 3 inches long, 
{ome one inch broad, ſome half an 
inch broad, and ſome not above a 
quarter ; Theſe muſt have fine pic- 
ces of Cloath glewed on the bottom, | 

with 
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with a ſmall button or handle on the 
top to hold it by, this 1s to take your 
leat-gold from the Cuſhion when it 
is cut in ſhape, and lay it on fuch 
figures, letters or mouldings of a 
Sun-Dial as you intend to guild (as 
hereafter is taught) if your work be 
hollow or protuberant that you are 
to guild, then the gold is commonly 
taken up on a bunch of Cotton, and 
laid on, preſſing it down with the 
lame, 


11. You muſt haye Braſs Com- 
paſſes, which will be uletul to you 
on all occaſions ; indced you cannot 
be well without them: The beſt 
places to buy them at,are the Mathe- 
matical Inſtrument-makers, 


12. You muſt have Rulers of ſeve- 


ral lengths to draw your lines withz 


theſe muſt be footed upon one {ide 
with little wier pegs to ſtand _ 
rae 
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the wood about a quarter of an inch, 
this is to keep your Ruler up from 
the board, that when you lay it 
acroſs lines newly drawn,it may not 
blot them. 


er2. Fine neat ſquares are allo ne- 
ceſlary, they will be uſetul at every 
turn to draw perpendicular lines, or 
what elſe requires to be true and 
ſquare. 


14. You muſt have Cruſiples or 
Melting-pots to burn ſuch Colours 
in that require it : The belt places 
to buy them at, are the Iron-mongers 
in Foſter- anc. 


I5. You muſt have alſo large 
Earthen Veſſels to wath ſuch Co- 
lours in that require waſhing to be 
fit for uſe, 


I6. You mult have alſo Cane-ply- 
ers 
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ers to take your Leaf-gold out of the 
Book, and lay it on the guilding Cu- 
ſhion to be cut. 
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4 Catalogue of ſeveral! Colours uſed 
7n the Art of Painting ; their Na- 
ture and Uſe. 
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\ X J Dite-Lead and Cerus, theſe 


two Colours are much of a 
nature. Cerus being only //hite-Lead 
more refined ; which advanceth its 
price, and renders it ſomething more 
eltcemed amcng” Picture-Drawers ; 
but the White-Lead 1s every way as 
uſeful : This Colour is naturally apt 
to be ground very fine, and 1s the 
onely White colour uſed in Painting 
with Oyl: With this Colour the 
Playns of Dials are laid for the laſt 

Colour 
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Colour to draw thereon the Hour 
Lines, that they may be the more vi- 


' ſible. With this Colour Poſts,Payls, 


Palifadoes, Gates, Doors, Windows, 
divers Wainſcottings,and other Car-. 
pentary and Joynary work are often 
coloured both for beauty and preſer- 
vation. Itreſiſts the weather well, 
but within doors it's apt to tawniſh 
and grow ruſty. This Colour dries 
of it ſelf indifterently well, eſpecially 
If it be wrought pretty ſtiff, how- 
ever, to make it dry ſpeedily, ſome 
put Oyl of Turpentine to it, in the 
tempering,which makes it dry much 
more ſpeedily, but then without 
doors it will not reſiſt the weather 
{o well : Therefore the beſt way to 
make it dry ſpeedily, and yet laſt 
long, is to put drying Oyl to it, 
which is made by {teeping Red-Lead 
in Linſeed Oyl for about a fortnight, 
ſtirring it every day once or twice, 
and afterwards let it ſettle clear be- 
fore you ule it, 


Lainpce 


Sun-Dials. I; 


- Lampe-Black, Is a Colour that of 
it ſelf is very fine, and may be tem- 
pered with Linſeed Oyl, and uſed 
without grinding, alter it hath ſoak- 
ed twoor three daies in the Oy], but 
when it is thus laid on, it will be a 
long-time a drying, by reaſon of a 
certain greaſineſs that 1s inherent to 
it ; to remedy which, it mult be 
burnt as hereafter is taught, which 
conſumes the fatty {ubſtance, and 
then it dries well. But zote, That 
after it's burnt, it muſt be ground on 
aſtone , otherwiſe it will not work 
well by reaſon of its being hardned 
or Cx uſted in the fire. This Colour 
is uſed in the Margins of ſome Dials 
that have their Figures guilt ; A little 
of this Colour and much white,make 
the Aſh Colour, and according to 
the quantity of either more or leſs, 
it gives ſeveral delightful varie- 
nes, 


{Willow 


Willow Charcoal and Sea-coal; 
Thele two area good Black for ordi- 
nary uſes, only they are ſomething 
coarſe, and require good labour in 
the grinding to make them fine; they 
dry well, cipecially the Charcoal. 


Spaniſh Bzown, This Colour is 

a certain Earth brought out of Spain; 
the beſt is that which is of 'a deep 
bright colour, and free from ſtones ; 
indeedT think there is little of it free 
from grittineſs more or leſs: This 
Colour will grind well, notwith- 
ſtanding its grittineſs, it you take 
pains with it. This is the only Co- 
four uſed in priming of all manner of 
Timber-work, being fitteſt for that 
purpoſe for divers reaſons : As firſt, 
tor its Cheapnelſs,it being but of ſmall 
price. Secondly, it dries kindly for 
that purpoſe, not ſo ſoon but that it 
gives the Oyl ſufficient time to pierce 
into wood ; nor 1s it {o long as to 
make 
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' make the time over-tedious. Third- 
ly,it kindly receives all other Colours 
that are laid on it. Some are of ſuch 
4nature, that when they are dry no 
other will take on them but with 
great difficulty. For Example, //hite- 
| Lead when it's throughly dry is ſo 
oreaſie, that it you would either 
draw Lines on it,or lay other Colours 
upon it, they will run together juſt 
as Ink will when you write on grea- 
fie paper. This Colour of it ſelf is a 
pertect Horle-fleſh colour, it's the na- | 
tural ſhadow for Vermillion, and be- . 
ing mixt with White; gives ſeveral 
varieties, according as the quantity 
of each is predominant. 


Red-Lead, 1s a Sandy colour, not 
to be ground very fine on a ſtone: 
The onely way to make it fine 1s by 
waſhing (which ſhall be ſhewed after- 
wards): This Colonr is an exceeding 
great dryer and binder, for which 
purpole it's me y times mixed with 

| other 
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other Colours ( ſuch as will bear it) 
to make them dry ſpeedily: Tis a | 
Colour that reſiſts the weather as 
well as any colour whatſoever, if it 
have the lows advantage in work- 
ing. It's of it ſelfan Orange colour; 
and is the onely Colour uled in ma- 
king of drying and fat Oyls. 


Qermillion. This is a very rich | 
Colour, and of a good body, and. } 
if pains and time be beſtowed, it | 
will be ground as fine as is poſlible 
for a Colour to be ground : which it | 
mult be; orelſe it works as bad as any 
Colour whatſoever , but if it be 
ground fine even as Oyl it lelf, no 
Colour works better. This Colour | 
15 uſed to draw the Hour Lines on 
Sun-Dals, and for divers other not | 
common nlſes : it drys well if you | 
work it ſtiff, The beſt way to buy 
it 1s in the ſtone; for otherwile it | 
may be ſophiſticated & ſpoyled with 
Red-Lead if bought in the pony | 

'Thus | 
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This Colour is a perfect Scarlet,mix- 
ed with White it gives Scarlet Car- 
nation in divers varieties, according 
to the quantity of each Colour mix- 


ed. The natural ſhadow for Yer- 


millioz it ſelf, is Spaniſh Brown, 


Lake, Is al{o.a rich Colour, and 
may be ground very fine ; it's often 
uſed in Ornaments of Dials, and a 
Margin of it ſets off well with gold 
6gures, eſpecially 1 a little white 
be added to it. It's excellent in di- 
vers kinds of Flowrages. Late and 
Bice make a Purple ot divers varia- 
ties according to the Blew that 1s 
mixed with it, Zake of it ſelf is an 
excellent Crimſon colour.. Zake and 
White make an excellent Crimſon 
Carnation in divers varieties accord-. 
ing to the quantity that is mixed of 
each. Zake and Fhite, and a little 
Red Lead make a Fleſh colour, 


GC Smalt- 
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Smalt; Is a lovely Blew at a _di- | 


ſtance; vif. ftrewed on ,, if you will 
work it:in Oyl, 1t muſt be made fine 
with waſhing : The truth 1s, when 


it's at the fineſt, . it works but badly 


in Oyl, by reaſon of its harſhnels ; 
It muſt.alfo have '//hte-Zead added 


to it if wroughtin Oyl, or el{e it's: 


too dark; andihews not its ſelf; and: 
when'all is done, 'tume 1s apt to turn 
it Black': Therefore the beſt way is: 
to ftrew it (as ſhall -be ſhewed here-. 
alter) and then: there '1s-not a more 
glorious Blew to be made. This'is 


an Excellent Colour: tor-the Margin 


of a Dial, if rhe Figures are guile, 


and'for ſeveral other purpoſes,” as it 


may by aq 1ngemous-{pirit be made 


uſe of: If you buy it towork ih Oyl, 


the fineſtiis befb,* which they call 


Oyt Salt ; but if it-be for ſtrowing, 


the coarfeſt you'ean get is the belt, 
both tor Colour and Continuance. 


$1877 Blew 
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Blew Bice, Is a Colour ftine-e- 
nougl for almoſt any uſe; it is but 
a pale colour, and in Dial-Painting 
is uſed for a Margin ground to guild 
figures 1n ſmall playns or ſtacks of 
Dials that are near the eye : This 
Colour works well, though it be a 
little ſandy ; Bice and Pzzk make a 
Green ; Bice and Zake make a Pur- 
ple; Bice and 7Vhite make a light 
Blew. of each ſeveral varieties ac- 
cording to the quantity of cach. 


Blew Uerditer, Is a Colour ſome- 
thing ſandy ; it's ſubject to change 
and turn greenith, and makes a good 
Green, mixed with Yellows, this 
Colour may ſerve in Dial-Painting, 
where Brce and Salt are wanting $ 
but not ſo good as either of them 
mutt with Whites and Yellows, or 
both, giveth yaricty of Colours tor 
divers ules, 


Ca Tidico, . 
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Jndico, Is a very dark Blew, and 

ſeldom.uſed without a mixture of 
White, unleſs to ſhadow other Co- 
Jours; it grinds fine,and works well, 
and js much uſed in vulgar Painting 
for the laſt Colours of Windowes, 
Doors, Pales,Poſts, Rails, Palliſadoes, 
or any other Timber-work. . It re- 
fiſts the Weather well, onely it's 
ſomething dear, and yet not very 
chargeable for work,by reaſon much 
White muſt be mixcd with it, which 
makes a ltttle of it 50a great way : 
Vulgar Painters inſtead rhereof ule 
Jew Balls, which they buy at the 
Colour-Shops which nearly imitates 
it, but is not ſo good a Colour nei- 
ther for Beauty nor Laſting. Zzazco 
and White make a Lead Colour ; 
'£is a pleaſant colour to Marble /7hite 
withal, or to ſhadow it. 


Cimbor, Is a colour that will be 
| ground 
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ground very fine, but muſt have la- 
bour and time beſtowed on it: it's 
very apt to furr the uber, and dif. 
ficult to be drawn under it, without 
ſeight of hand in the grinding this 
Colour , dryes and binds exceeding- 
ly, and therefore reſiſts Weather 
well: It's much uſed in Painting; 
for the many pleaſant Varieties it gt- 
veth. This Colour of it ſelf is a 
perfect Hair colour, and being mix- 
ed with White, giveth variety of 
pleaſant colours. This colour burat 
ina Cruſipple isthe natural ſhadow 
for Gold, It likewiſe ſhadows divers 
other colours, and in great varie- 
ties. 


Uerdigreaſe, Is a good Green, 
ſomething inclining to a Blew, 
therefore: for divers uſes it's Wil- 
lownh colour muſt be corrected) 
with Yellows : This colour is com- 
monly very toul, and requires time 
2 and 
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and pains to pick and cleanſe it : 
It requires allo labour to grind 
it fine, This colour dryes ſpcedily, 
and is a Green that is uied on moſt 
occafions that require that colour. 
It is of it felt a perte&t Willow green, 
and being mixed with Pink Yellow, 
it makes a pure livcly Grals-green : 
and thele being mixed with White, 
gives -leveral © varicties of Light 
Greens, according to the quantity 
of each. | 


'Pel{ow Daker, Is of two forts ; 
che one gotten in #72/axd, the other 
broughr from beyond the Scas : the 
one 15 a [ight Yellow, much like the 
colour of Wheat ſtraw ; rhe other is 
ſomewhat of a deeper colour. This 
Colour may with labour be ground 
very fine, but jomething troubleſom 
by reaſon of its Clammineſs: This 
colour is uicd to make Gold ſize, and 
1s allo much ulcd in vulgar Painting. 


Wink 


——_ 
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Pink Yellow, Is a colour ſome- 
thing inclining to a Green ; *tis a 
goodYellow tbr fome uſes, and grinds 
well. Ir's chiefly uſed to mix with 


other Colours ro make Green. . 


Beſides theſe :Colobrs, 2 Dial Puin 
ter muſt furniſh hunſelt with Leaf- 
Gold tor Guilding ,. Linleed Oyl to 
temper his Colours with, and'Oytof 
Turpentine to make his Colguns, 


the more ſpeedily," by mixing a little 


of it among his Colours. 


In” io ener oe” 
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CHAP. III. 


How to order ſuch Colours as require to 
be burnt in the fire, to make them the 


more fit for ſome uſes. 


Olours that commonly ule to ' 

be burat, are Zamp-Black, Um- 

' ber, TellowOaker, and Spariſy 
Brown. Lamp-Black muſt alwayes 
be burnt, otherwiſe it will neyer 
dry kindly.  Hmber works and dryes 
well enough without burning for 
many uſes : But when you would 
colour either Hair, Horſe, Dogg, or 
the Bodies of ſome Trees, then it 
mulſt be burnt, which makes it of a 
—_—_ and brighter colour , So like- 
wile for ſome particular uſes the 
others are burnt, elſe not ; The man- 


,NET 
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ner thus, Take a _—_ or Melt- 
- | jng-Pot of bignels ſufficient to hold 
the quantity of Colour you deſire to 
burn, ſet it un the midſt of a Char- 
coal or other clear fire, and let it con- 
tinue. therein till it be all like a coal; 
e | then take itout, and let it cool of it 
_ ; thengrindit and make it fit for 
ule, 
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Emhp. IV. 


Flow to waſh ſuch Colours as by ther 
 "arittineſs are n0! otherwiſe to be mane | 
i). fee enough for certainWHſes. 


|— > ——— — 


Ome Colours are of ſuch a gritty 
{ſandy nature, that it's impoſh- 

- - ble to grind them lo fine as ſome 
Curious Works do require ; there- 
fore to get forth the flower and ftine- 
nets of the colour, you mult do thus; 
Take what quantity of Colour you 


pleaſe to wath, and put it into a Vel- 
ict of fair Water, and ſtirr it about 


till the water be all coloured there- 


with ; then if any filth ſwim on the | 


Top of the water, {cum it clean off, 
and when you think the groſleſt of 
the 


ont, © qua 


ade anos aa TE —_— by. ©Y  —J—_— 


es 


the colour 1s ſettled to the bottom, 


| thenpour oft that water into a ſecond 


Earthen Vellcl that is large enough 
to contain the firſt Veſlel tull of wa- 
ter four or five times ; then pour 
more water.into the firſt Veſſel, and 


\ ftir the colour that remains till the 


water be thick ; and afttcz it is a lit- 
tle ſettled, pour that water allo into 
the lecond vellel, and fill the firſt vel- 
ſel agatc2 with water, ſtirring it as 
before :' do thus lo often till you find 
all the Hinef{t of the colour drawn 
torth, and that none but courſe grit- 
ty {tutt remains in the buttoim ; then 
let this water in the ſecond Veſlel 
ſtand to lettle till it be pertectly clear, 
and that all the colour be iu. '- the 
boctom , which when you perceive, 
then pour the water clear trom itz 
and rejicerve the colour 1n the Lottom 
for ule, which muſt be perfectly 
dryed belurc you mix 1t with oyl to 
work. 


The 
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The Colours thus ordered, are 
Rea-Lead, Blew and Green Bice, Pex. 
giter Blew and Green, Smalt,and ma- 
ny times Spaxiſh Brown, when you 
would cleanſe it well for ſome fine 
work, as allo yellow Oaker, when 
you intend to make Gold ſize of it. 


Take Notice alſo, That unleſs you 
intend to beſtow ſome coſt on a piece, 
you need not be at the trouble to 
waſh your Colours, but uſe them for 
coarſe ordinary work as you buy 
them at the Shops. 


CHAP. 


_ 
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CHAP. YV. 
How to grind Colours with Oyl, 


Eres Ot CO > IIS oe > — 


Hen you come to grind Co- 
lours, let your grinding- 
ſtone be placed about the 

heighth of your middle, let it ſtand 

firm and faſt ſo that it foggle not up 
and down ; then take a {mall quan- 
tity of the Colour you intend to 
grind (two ſpoonfuls 1s enough) for 
the lels you grind at a time,the eaſier 
and finer will your colour beground: 
lay this two {poonfuls of Colour on 

the middeſt of your ſtone, and put a 

little of your Linſeed Oyl to it, (but 

be ſure you put not too much at _ 
then 
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then with your alter mix it toge- 


ther a littl-, and turn your AZulzey, 


three or four times about, and if you 
find there be not Oyl enough, * put a 
little more to it; till it come to the 
conſiſtence of an Oyntment. ; tor 
then it grinds much better and 
ſooner then when it's fo thin as to 


run about the ſtone : You muſt of-- 
tentimes in the grinding bring your ' 


Colour together with your piece of 
Lanthorn horn, and with the ſame 
keep it together in the middle of 


your ſtone, when you find you | 


have ground it fine enough (by 
the continual motion of your 474 


lier about the ſtone , holding it |} 


down as hard as your ſtrength wall 


Permit, which you muſt allo move | 


with ſuch a ſleight, as to gather the 
Colour under it) and that no knots 
nor grittineſs remains , then with 
your Horn cleanle it off the ſtone 
:nto a Gally-Pot, Pan, or what wJ 

| elſe 
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elſe you defign to put it into: and 
then lay more colour on your ſtone, 
and proceed to grinding as before : 
do ſo tus often till you have ground 
15 much ofthis tame Colour as ſhall 
ſerve your occaſions ,. and if you 
crind other Colours atter it, let the 
fone be well cleanſed from the firſt 
colour with & cloath and fine dry 


 Ahes. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


How to order Colours for working after 
they are ground, 


4 " 


We you have ground your 
| Colours (if you obſerve my 

Directions in grinding)they 
will be too thick for ule without 
the addition of more Oyl ; there- 
fore when you have ground thoſc 
Colours you deſire, and intend to 
uſe them either ſimply by them- 
ſelves, or compounded with others, 
according as your fancy or occaſions 
require, you muſt then add more: 
Oyl unto them, till they be ſo thin! 
as not to let the ground on which 


they are laid be ſeen through __—_ ; 
or | 
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for if it be fo thin as to let the ground 
be ſeen through them, or to. run 
about when it be laid on, it 1s not 
good, .and will require to be colour- 
ed the oftner betore your work be 
perfect and 1ubſtantial ; whereas if 
your Colour be as {tiftas it can well 
be w rought,y our work will be done 
with more ſpced , once dotag being 
more ſubſtantial then three times 
doing with thin Colour. 


Here by the way take notice of 
the fraud and deccit of Common 
Painters, who commonly agree to 
do work by the Yard at a certain 
price, and the work,to be coloured 
threc tunes over, which they com- 
monly paint with ſuch thin colour, 
(to avoid the labour of grinding, a 
little Colour (erving 2 great deal of 
Oyl, and beſides 1t wor ks with lefs 
pains, and takes up Icls (taft) that all 
three times doing OVEr 15-1: 2 f0 flab- 
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p 


ſtantial as one time would be, if the 


Colour had a thick and ſubſtantial 


body: and Ile maintain, that three 
times colouring with ſubſtantial and 
well bodied Colour, ſhall laft. ten 


times as long as that which is ' 
wrought thus [leightly by common 


Painters, 


In mixing Oyl with your Colours, 


take this further Vote, That it the 
colour to be mixt be your priming 


Colour, (that is the firſt colour you * 


lay on) it ought to be made ver 
thin, that it may have Oyl —_ 
to pierce into the Wood, which 1s 
much for its preſervation ; but after 
your firſt colour 1s laid, let your 


" next be thicker as before 1s taught. 


But if your Colour to be mixt be 
for the drawing of the Hour Lines, 
or making the Figures in a Sun- 


Dial, then let it be tempered as |tift 
as | 


1 
L 
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as is poſſible to work it, that it may 
not preſently decay,” but may be ca- 
pable by the quantity laid on, to laſt 
as long as any Colour on the Dial ; 
to which purpole 1ts being wrought 
in fat Oyl will much conduce to its 
laſting : How this fat Oyl is made, 
ſee Chap, 7. where you have the 
manner of it taught at large. 


. 
; 
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CHAE. VIL 


How to make Gold ſize to lay Gold on 


when you ontld, 
qe 


Old ſize is made of fat Oyl,and | 


J Yellow Oaker, the Oyl is no 


other than Linieed Oyl thus order- | 


ed; Take what quantity of Linſced 


Oyl you judge will ferve your turn, | 
put it in a Brazen or other Veſlel ! 


that will endure the tirc ; when it 1s 
in the Veſlel, put to it a certain quan- 
tity of Red-Lead ; the more you put 
in, the better will your Oyl be (pro- 
vided you put not in fo much as to 


hinder its boyling) for this Red-| 


Lead adds a drying quality to the 
Oyl, which otherwilc being thus or- 
clered, 
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dered, would not dry in any time : 
when the Oyl and Lead are thus 
mingled together, let them gently 
boyl -over a tire of coals without 
flame a pretty wlntle ; when it's 
boyled cnough, (which you: may 
know by taking a little of it, and let 
it cool, and it it roape like thin Trea- 
cle, then it is enough) theu with a 
lighted paper ſet it on hire, (which 
freing will burn away much of the 
greafineſs of it) which let burn about 
4 minute or two, Or more 0r lets, ac- 
cording as your quantity of Oyl is , 
and then let it be extinguiſhed (by 
clapping a Cloath over it)atterwards 
let it ſtand to cool and icttle, and 
when all the Lead be ſunk to the 
bottom, and the Oyl be clear, then 
pour it oft, and referve it 1n a Bladder 
tor ule. | 


Your Zellow Oaker muſt allo be 
thus ordered before it be made into 
D 3 tie; 
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ſize; Take 7ellow Oaker and grind | 
it on a ſtone with water till it be ve- | 
Ty fine, and afterwards lay it on a 
Chalk ſtone to dry ; this 1s the com- 
mon way : bur a better, is to waſh it | 
as is taught in the Fourth Chapter, 
For when it is waſhed, to be ſure no. : 
thing but the pureſt of the Colour 
will be uſed ; and beſides, it's done 
with more eaſe, and leis daubing, 


When your Oyl and Oaker are} 
thus prepared, you muſt grind them 
together, as you do other Oyl-Co- 
lours, but it's ſomething more la: 
borious work, and muſt be ground: 
very. fine, even as Oyl it felt: for the 
fiaer 1t 1s, the greater Luſtre will! 
your Gald carry that 1s laid on it. 


Here Vote, That you muſt give} 
it ſuch a quantity of your fat Oyl,} 
that it may not be ſo weak as to Tun! 
when you have laid it on, nor fo 


Rf, 
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tiff, that it may not work well ; but 
of ſuch a competent body, that after 
it is laid on, it may fettle it ſelf 
{mooth and glafie, which 1s a chief 
property of good ſize. 


D 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
JVhat Colours [et off beſt one with an- 


other. 


7 Eltowes let off beſt with blacks, | 
Blews and Reads. 
They tet off indiflterently well with | 
Greens, Purplcs, and /Fhites. 


Blews ict oft beſt with 7etowes and 
I/hites, | 

They-(ct oft indgerently with Þ/acks | 
and Reads, 

Bur they let not_off with Greezs, 
Purptles, and Browns, 


{;xeens-let off belt with 7/hites and} 
T7 ellows, | 

They ſet not off with Zacks, G/ews,0r | 
Reas..- Reas 


Ir 
as 
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Reds ſet off beſt with ZYhztes, and 
Zellows. EF: 

They (ct off indififently with Blews 
and Blacks. | 


Blacks and /hites let off well with 
all Colours, becauic they differ {6 
much trom all. | 
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CHAP. IX, 


ZVhat Colours are ſufficient for Paint: | 
ing S; 4n-Dials. 


| — 


F you are to Paint a plain Sun- | 
Dial, theſe four Colours ſerve, 
viz, Spaniſh Brown, Hhite Lead, Yer- 
milhon,and Zamp-Black : The Spaniſh 
Brown is for the priming Colour, the | 
FYhite Zead is tor the laſt colour of 
e plain , the Permillioz is for draw- | 
ing the Lines, and the Zamp-Black 1s 
for drawing the Figures, 


*ut if your Dial be more rich, you 
muſt have(beſides the four fore-men- 
tioned Colours) Gold ſize to make 
the Figures to lay Gold on, and Small 

or 
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or Blew Bice for the Margin and inner 
Table, and 1f you intend to beſtow 
Curioſity , then you may uſe ſuch 
other Colours as your fancy ſhall di- 
ret you may be moſt ſuitable to 
your deſign, tor which purpoſe your 
care muſt be to obſerve the Orna- 
ment and Faſhion of whatſoever good 
Dial you meet with, and to regiſter 
your Obſervations : This will be a 
oreat help to your fancy onall occa- 


lions. 
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CHAP. X. | 


Some Tuſtrnitions for making of Plains 
and Boards to draw Dials 03. 


OY to Crs TIES EI rn Ine AGE me eee 


Tz Playns are of two forts; 
frſt, ſuch as are of the Wall 


of a Building it ſelf: or {econdly,ſuch | 


25 are drawn on Tables. 


- The firſt ſort if they are made on 
Brick-work, is done with Lime and 
Hair plaiſtered on the Wall, of what 
bigricls the Owner pleaſeth ; This is | 
the Common way. 


Bur a better and more durable 
way, 15 to temper Lime and. Sand 
with 
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with Linſeed Oyl ; tis not very 
chargeable,but exceeding profitable: 
for this ſubſtance will harden to the 
hardneſs of a ſtone, and not decay 
in many Ages. | 


It you cannot have Oyl enough 
to temper a quantity of-Plaiſter {uf- 
ficient for your Playn, then temper 
your Lime and Sand with ſcummed 


Milk , this you will find to laſt fix. 


times as long as your Common plai- 


ſter. 


Now for Tables of Wood, the 
being the moſt Common , | thall 
give {fuch Directions fcr the making 
ot them, as I have alwayes found 
moſt profitable and fit for this pur- 
pole. 


The Woeds that I 6nd beſt for 
this uſe are the cleareſt Oak. and 
the reddeſt Firr, provided it be not 

Tur- 
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Turpentiney ; between theic Ws | 
Woods I find little diftterence as to ! 
their alteration by the weather, both ! | 
being ſubject to ſplit in caſe they | | 
are bound, and have not tree liber: : | 
ty toſhrink with dry weather, and! 
{ſell with wet ; but as to their laſt. | 
ing, I judge Oak to be the betcer: 

and how long Firr will laſt thus fe- | 
cured and defended with Oyl Co-' 
lours, I have not yet cxperienced, } 
but we may judge that good red ! 
Firr that 1s very Roſeny, will laſt! 
the age of any man whatlocver, if it 

be ſecured as things of this nature 

ought to be. | 


B13 
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In working any of theſe woods, I = 
adviſe, that firſt your Boards be cut 
to ſuch a length as you intend your 
Dial Board thall be of, and ſo many | ' 
of them as may make up the breadth | * 
deſigned ; then let them be Joynted | - 
and plained on both ſides, and after- | 

wards 
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wards ſet to dry (for 'tis obſerved, 
That though Boards have laynin an 
houſe never ſo long, and are never 
ſo dry, yet when they are thus ſhot 


| and playned, they will ſhrink after- 
| wards beyond belief, it kept dry) : 


when you think they are dry enough 
and will ſhrink no more, let them 
be again ſhot with good Joynts, and 
every Joynt in the glewing doubled 
together with Pins, as Coppers do 
the bottoms of their Tubs ; after it 
is thus glewed, and the Joynts be 
lufficiently dry, then let the face of 
the Board be very well playncd and 
tryed every way,that it may be both 
imooth and true, and the edges thot 
true, and all of a thickneſs, -aS Pa- 
nels of Wainſcot are commonly 
wrought , the edges muſt be thus 
true and even, that it may fit 1nto 
the rabet of a moulding, put round 
It, Juſt as a panel of \* ain{cot doth 
In 1ts frame : This will give liberty 
to 
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to the Board to ſhrink and fell 
withour tearing ; whereas Mould- 
ings that are nayled round the edge 

as the common way 15, doth fo re- 
ae the motion of the wood, that 
it cannot ſhrink without tearing: but 
Boards made this way will laſt a 
long time without either parting 
in the Joynts, or ſplitting in the 
wood. 


Dials are ſometimes drawn on 
Play ns lined with Copper or Lead, | 
chat they may be free trom {plirting | 
or tearing ; but T prefer a Board (1 | 
it be made as above 1s dir —_ be- 
tore them in many reſpects: As hilt, 
i 15 much C heaper: Secondly, Lead | 
and Copper too a little) w {1 fell 


with the heat of theSun, and grow | 


1x time ſo hollow, and as it were 
twelled outwards, that the rrurth of | 
its ſhadow will be much injured. | 
Thirdly, the Colours will be apt to | 
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peel from the metal, and the D® 
will be that way more defaced than 
on woodden Playns; 1 


4 #I 


—— 


CHAP. XL 


How to make the beſt Glew for glewing 
the Foynts of Dial-Boards, + 


"R 


T Ake a quantity of Milk that hatt | 

ſtood fo long to Cream that n(* 
more will arile trom it; ſcumit ve}; 
ry clean, and ſer it over the fire in; 
a Leaden Por, and let it boyl a licele 
andif any Cream ariſe, take it off 
then put. in your Glew firſt divid 


ito ſmall pieces, and it will ſoon. 
melt, and when, you have boyled | 
it toa good body, that ir be neither | 
too thick nor too thin (for in the | 
right obſervance of this lyes _—_— } 

4 O : 
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of the Art)then ufe it as-you do other 
Glew: This binds beyond beltef,and 
will not be ſubject to refolve with 
any Competent moiſture of the wea- 
ther. 


"Tis certain; that when any ſort of 
Glew is burnt tothe ſides of the pot, 
the whole is. ſpoiled of its former 
ſtrength ; to prevent this, let your 


Glew be alwaies melted in Bale + 


Maria, which is thus , Take a large 
Skillet, ora little Kettle full of water, 
inro which: put your Glew-pot with 
4 wilpe of Hay orStraw under it, to 
keep it from:the bottom of the Vel- 
ſel; and as:the water in the: Veſlel 
heats, ſo will your Glew melt : And 
thus you may doat the firſt making 
of your Glews. by which means you 
may boyl itro what body you pleale, 
without danger of burning to the 
tides of the pot. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII, 


A Catalopne of ſnch Books as are wetef. 
ſary for hins that would be a oy 
pleat Dialiſt, 


a 


— 


DNR. Record's Caſtle of K nowledge, 


- 
4 
v 

» 
, 

» 


This Book (though ſomethings 


ſcarce) 1s an Excellent Book for 
thoſe that would attain the Know- 
ledg of the Sphere, or motion of the 
Heavens ; which every one that 
would be a Compleat Dialiſt ought 
perfetly to underſtand. 


| Stirrup's Compleat Dialiff, In this 
Book is contained a Brief Explana- 
tion of the Sphere; as likewiſe 
three ſeveral wayes to draw Dials, 
two of them Geometrically, and 
the third Inftrumentally ; All of 
E 2 them 
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them-as Expeditious and True as 
moſt. To this Book 1s added an 
Appendix by. Mr. Zeybourne, ſhewing 
the beſt wayes for furniſhing Daals 
with ſuch Lines as ſhew the Suns 
place in the 12 Signs, his. declina- 
tion, right aſcenſion, length of the 
Day and Night, the riſing and fet- 
ting of the Sun, his Azimuth and 
Circles of altitude, with the Fewiſh, 
Babyloniſh, and 7talian hours, 


. Collins Settor on a Quadrant. In 
this Book, among, other things, are 
Excellent Scales and Inſtruments for ' 
Dialling. To which is added an 4- 
pendix by Joha Zyon, ſhewing the 
way of drawing all manner of Dials 
on the Seelings. Floors, and Walls of 
Rooms, to receive the refle&tion'of a 
{mall glaſs, 


- , Collins Dialling. This Book among 
ſeveral good Geometrical ways for 
drawing 
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drawing Dials, ſhews alſo wayes to 
draw Dials from a Gnomen ſtuck in- 
toa Wall at random, without know - 
ins the declination ; a good Book 
throughont. 


Zeybourne's Art of Dialling, A 
very Ingenious Piece, where you 
will find (among many other good 
Conceits) a very Eaſie, Exa&, and + 
Speedy way for drawing fair up- 
right Decliners, and allo an Inftru- 
ment the moſt Compendious of all 
_ eſpecially in drawing ſmall 

tals, 


Zeybourn's Tntroduttion to Aſtro 
nomie ; Sold by Robert Mordant at 
the 4s 1n Cornhill, Tn this Book 
1s ſhewed how to draw all manner 
of Dials by the Globe, And among 
the reſt, he ſhews a way to draw an 
Eaſt or Weſt Dial Geometrically,the 
belt of any extant. 

"1 3 The 
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TheUſe of Sutton's /arge Quadrant, | 
Sold at the las in Cornhill, which 


together with the Inſtrument is ve- 
ry uſeful for a Dialiſt, 


Phillips's Mathematical Manual, 
Wherein are the Tables of Signs and 
Tangents for Calculating the hour 
diſtances the Arithmetical way. 


The Horks of Mr. Edmund Gun- 
ter : or, The Uſe of his Sector, An 
Excellent Piece. 


Foſter's Azimuth Dialling. An In 
genious Work. 


» Oughtred's Circles of Proportion: 
In which (among many other Inge 
nious Conceits) you have the way 
and manner of drawing the double 
Horozontal Dl. | 


. Blagrave's Dialling : A good Piecc, | 
| wherein 


Sa 
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wherein you have ſeveral Choyce 
Conceits and Explanations of the . 
nature of Dials, with the way of 
drawing the hour Lines belonging 
to, or ſhewing the hour in any Coun- 


trey whatſoever. 


Theſe are the Books of greateſt 
Note that are yet extant. There is 
one more yet expected from Mr. 
Zeybowrn, which will be the hole 
Body of Dialling, after ſeveral moſt 
New and Eaſie wayes, which with» 
out doubt will be an Excellent 
Picce, | 


-» Y —  —— _—_ 
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CHAP. XIII. 
.. The Prattice of Painting Sun-Dials. 


Wt according to the Rules 


given in the Books afore- 
mentioned, you have drawn on Pa- 
per the draught of your Dial, and 
that your Board be ready, and your 
Colours prepared according to the 
Directions before given , you muſt 
1n the Painting of your Dial pro- 
ceed thus ; Take Spaniſh Brown that 
1s well ground and mixed ſome- 


what thin, and with a large Briſtle 


Bruſh dipt therein colour your Board 
or Playn all over on every ſide, fo 
that you leave no part uncoloured, 
this is called the Priming of your 
Dial: When this firſt Colour is dry, 
do it over again with more - the 
ame | 
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fame Colour tempered ſomewhat 
thicker ; and when this 1s alſo qry, 
you may it you pleaſe do it over 
again with the ſame Colour, your 
Work will be the ſubſtantialler, and 
laft{onger, | p 


When this laſt time of Colouring 
with your Red Zead be dry, then 
with /Yhite Lead colour the face of 
your Playn over, and when it iSdry 
work it over again three or four 


times more ſucceſſively after each 


drying, fo ſhall the tace of your 
Playn be ſufficiently defended a- 
gainſt the marly years fury and vio- 


lence of weather. 


When the laſt Colouring of your 
White be dry, you- muſt draw on 


- your Playn (with a Black-Zead Pen- 


cal) a Horozontal Line (o far diſtance 
irom the upmoſt edge of your Dial, 
as your diſcretion ſhall think fit, or 
your 
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our Experience finds to be maſt 


becoming your Playn ; then ſet out 
the Margin of your Dial with boun- 
dary Lines for the hour, halt hour, 
and quarter diviſions of your Dial 


(as in moſt Dials you ſee ts dane); | 


when you have thus ſet out the 
Margin and Boundary Lines of your 
Dial, then take your Paper draught 
tairly drawn, and place the Horo- 
zontal Line which you before drew 
on your Playn ; in doing of which 
obſerve to place the Center accord- 
ang as the ſituation of your Playn 
for Convenience ſake requires : thus, 
If your Dial be a full South Dial, 
then let the Center be exactly in 
the middle of your Playn : but if 
your Dial decline from the South 
either Eaft or Weſt, then place not 
the Center of your Draught in the 
Center of your Playn, but nearer to 
one {ide or other of it, according as 
it declines, having alſo reſpect 
19067 
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\ thequantity of its declination, 


For Example: If your Dial de- / 
cline Eaſtwards, then let the Cen- \ 
ter of your Draught be plac't be- 
tween the Center and the Eaſtern 
ſide of your Playn, the quantity 
thereof muſt be according as -your 
Dial declines ; if it decline bur a lit- 
tle, then place the Center of your 
Draught but a little trom the Cen- 
ter of your Playn , and it it declines 
much , place the Center of your 
Draught the'more out ot the Center 
of your Playn: The reaſon of my 
adviſing this, 1s, that by ſo doing 
you may gain a greater diſtance for 
thoſe hour-Lines, which in declining 
Playns- fall nearer together on one 
ſide then they are on the other ; for 
which realon I alwaies ule it in all 
declining Playns, except they de- 
cline far, as between $o and go de- 
grees ; for then we commonly draw . 
them 
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them without Centers, to gain the 
more diſtance for the hour Lines, 


When your Paper Draught is thus 
Artificially placed on the Playn, and 
faſtened with pins or ſmall tacks, 
then let the draught thereof be 
transferred to the Playn, by laying 
a Ruler over every hour, half hour, 
and quarter diviſion : and where 
your Ruler ſhall cut or interſe& the 
boundary lines of your Margin,there 
make m.rks by drawing Lines with 
a Black-Lead Pencil, of luch a length 
as each diviſion requires (or 1s de- 
{1zned by your boundary lines) ob- 
terving alwales to draw the hour, 
and half hour lines quite through 
your Margin , that they may be 
g11des for the right pacing the Fi- 
gures, and for a {mall ſpot that is 
uſually placed in the Margin, right 
ag11nfſt the halt hour, 


When 
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When your Dial Draught is thus 
transferred to the Playn it ſelf, you 
muſt not forget to draw the*ſub{till 
Line according as 1t lyeth in your 
Dranght, to be your guide for the 
right placing your Still or Cock , for 
you muſt in eyery particular be very 
exact, or elſe your Dial cannot be 


good. 


' When you have taken every thing 
that is required from your draughr, 
and have transferred it to the Playn, 
then take your draught oft,and with 
Permillion very well ground and pre- 
pared, as before is taught , let-the 
boundary Lines of your Dial, as alſo 
the hour, half hour, and quarter di- 
viſions be drawn therewith ; let 
your Colour be as thick and ſtiff as 
you can poſſible work it , ſo as to 
draw a clear and ſmooth line. 


When your Yermillion Lines are 
drawn, 
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drawn, then with Zamp-Black let the | 
Figures be drawn, a ſpot in the mid. 
dle of the Margin right againſt the 

half hour line ; and it you pleaſein | 
the Margin at the top of your Playn 
you may put the date of the Year, | 


your Name, or forme divine ſentence, 


as is uſual in things of this nature; | 
then fir in your Cock ſoas to make | 
right Angles with the Playn, fo ſhall | 
your Dial be drawn and fintſhed in | 
= reſpetts as a plain Dial ought to | 
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CHAP. XIV. 


How to-guild che Figures of Sun-Dials 
Fi. with Gold, A 


DD O—— 


F you intend to beſtow more Coſt 
| * on a Daal then what is expreſſed 
| inthe laſt Chapter, by guilding the 
' Figures or other Ornaments, you 
muſt proceed thus , Whatſoever you 
__ guild muſt firit be drawn 
with Gold ſize (of the making of 
which, ſee Chap. 7.) according to the - 
true proportion of what you would 
have guilt, whether figure, letter,or 
what ever elle it be, when you have 
thus drawn the true proportion of 
what you would have guilt, let it 
temain tall it be ſufficiently dry to 
=_ upon , which you ſhall know 

y touching it with the end of your 
| finger ; 
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finger ; for if your finger ſtick a lit. 
tle to it, and yet the Colour come 
not oft, then is it dry enough : butif 
the Colour cone oft on your tinger, | 
then is it not dry enough, and muſt! 
be ler alone longer , for if you ſhould! 
then lay your Gold on, it would fo 
drown 1t,that it would be worth no. 
thing : but if your ſize ſhould be {<; 
dry as not to hold your finger as it 
were to it, then 1s it too dry, and the! 
Gold will not take ; for which there 
1s n0 remedy but new ſizing ; there- 
fore you muſt watch the true time 
that it be not too wet or too dry; 
borh extreams being not at all con-, 
venient, 


CONES ETNEONEY 


When your ſize is ready for guild: 
ing.cake your Book of Leaf Gold,and 
opening a leat of it, take 1t out with 
your Cane-plyers, and lay it on your 
guiding Cuſhion, and it 1t lye not 
mooth, blow on it with your breath 
which 


W 
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t 
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+} which willlay it flat and ginin; then 
' with a Knifeof Cane, or for want of 
it,an ordinary pocket Knife that hath 
a {mooth and ſharp edge ; with this 
(being wiped very dry on your lleeve 
that the Gold ſtick not to it) let your 
leaf-gold be cut into ſuch pieces or 
forms as your Judgment ſhall think 
moſt ſuitable to your work. 


When you have thus cut your 
Gold into convenient forms, then 
take your tool that was before deſcri- 
bed in 2m. 10, of Chap, 1. anddraw 
the Cloath ſide of it. acroſs your 
tongue, or breath upon it to make 
it dampiſh that the gold may ſtick to 
it ; with this tool take your Gold up 
(by clapping it down on the ſeveral 
pleces you had before cut into forms) 
and transfer it to your ſize, upon 
which clap it down according to dilſ- 
cretion, 8 your gold will leave your 
too], and cleave to your ſize , which 
ycu 
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on muſt afterwards preſs down 


mooth with a bunch of Cotton, or a 
H.res foot: and thus you mult do 
plece by piece till you have covered 


all your {ize with gold ; and after it | 
15 tully dryed, then with your Hares | 


foot bruſh off all the looſe Gold, fo 
will your guilding remain fair and 
beautiful. 


Note, That after your guilding is 
thus perfe&ly laid on,you may 1t you 
pleaſe diaper or flouriſh on it with 
thin Umber whatloever ſhall be ſuit- 
able to your deſign ; the form and 
order of which take from Examples 
which are abundant,where Painting 
and Gilding are tg be ſeen. 


OY 
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CHAP. XV. 
' How to lay on Smalt, the only Colowr 
that requires ſtrewing. 


F you make the Margin of your 
Dial Blew with ffrow ing Smar, 
it muſt be done after the Figures 

are guilt , thus : 

Take /Vhite Lead ſtifly tempered 
(if with fat Oyl it will be much the 
better ) and therewith colour over 
your w hole Margin,repatring there- 
inthe Figures as you come to them ; 
when you have thus done your Mar- 
ginall over with thick colour, take 
your Smalt, and with a Gooſe-quill- 
teather cover all your Margin with 
it, and with a piece of Cotton dab 
it down clole that it may well take 

upon the ground laid under'iit ; and 
| F:2 when 
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when you imagine the ground to be 
| throughly dry, then wipe off the 
| looſe colour with a feather, and blow 
l the remainder of it off with a pair of | 
il Bellows, ſo is your work finiſhed, 
And thus you have a Method for Co. 
louring any thing elſe with this Co. 
Jour beſides the Margins of Sun- 
Daals. | | 
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CHAP. XVI. 
" The Prattice of Vulgay Painting. 


ES aw 
nn—— 


Hat which I call Z#lgar Paint- 
Ts is only the way and manner 
of Colouring Wainſcot, Doors, 
Windows, Poſts, Rayls, Pales, Gates, 
and the like, the method of doing 
which differs not at all from that of 
Painting Sun-Daals, that is , in the 
preparation, mixing and laying on 
of Colours; and one Example I know 
will be ſufficient to direct you in any 
buſineſs of. this kind : Suppole you 
' have a pair of Gates or the like to 
paint, you muſt proceed thus ; firſt 
F 3 Prime 
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prime it wich Spaniſh Brown (as you | | 
did your Dial-Board) twice or three | , 
times, when this 1s dry take /YVhite | 
Zead well tempzred ( as betore was | | 
taught) or Uber and White,or Blew | | 
Balls, or /#dzco and White, or any| | 
other Colour you intend your work | 
{hilt be laid 1n, and with that Colour 
(whatſoever it be) let your Gare be 
coloured four or-five times over ſuc- | 
ceſſively after each drying (tor the 
oftner you Colour any thing with | 
out doors, the longer will it laft; 
Wainſcotting indeed you need riot 

do over above twice with the laſt | 
Colour, becauſe it's within doors): 
ſting. quartering or panelling tt as 
your fancy ſhzll pleaſe; or el'e letting 

it go plain, and all of one Colour as 
you ſhall beſt like ; {o ſhall your work 

be finiſhed ; and thus may you do 
for any other: and if yon are minded 

to gild or the like, repair to the 7. | 
and 14. Chapters, where you are ſut- ' 

| | ficiently | 
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Y! fciently taught in that alſo; So that 


©! you may fee that 1n this Method of 

Prlocing Sun-Dials, I have alſo de. 
livered the whole Art of Vulgar 
Painting, becauſe they azz indeed 


! butoneand the ſame thing. 


| 
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CHAP. XVII. 


#Tow to ſcour , refreſh and preſerve all 
manner of Oyl Paintings. 


——— 


He Oyl Paintings that TI here in- 
tend, are only ſuch as are kept 
from the injuries of weather ; 


| 
: 
bl 


. 


F 
bl 
by 
» 


\ 


for ſuch paintingsas endure the fury | 
of rain and ſtorms(ſuch as Sun-Dials, | 
Poſts, Pales, 8c.) are not any wales | 


to be renewed or refreſhed, but by 
being new coloured with the ſame 
Colour in which it was at firſt 
wrought, becauſe that the body and 
ſtrength of the Colour is worn out 


by the continual aſſaults of waſting | 


time. 


But | 
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| ſheltered from weather, asall in-door 
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But as for ſuch Paintings that are 


Paintings are, they ſtill keep their 


; Body and Colour, although their 
, | beauty may be much impaired'by 
| 


duſt, imoak, fly-ſhits, humid va; ors, 
and the like , which will in ;ime 
ſoyl and tawniſh them ; To re! jedy 
which, take thele few Rules : :/ 


I 
(33> 


If your Painting be Wainſcditing 
or any other Joynary or Carpentary 
work that 1s painted in Oyl, take 


Wood aſhes well ſifted, which mix 


with water ſomewhat thickly, tf} en 
take a ſtubbed briſtle bruſh ( ike 
tholewe call ſhooe-bruſhes) anc. dip 
t inthe moyſtened aſhes, and t\,zre- 
with rub and ſcour your paifting 
all over in all places alike, and wen 
you find that all the ſoyl is _— 
then waſh it clean with fair war, 
and let it dry , after which take com- 

MON 
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mon Varniſh and therewith varnih ! 
your work all over alike, and you | 
will tind your pinting to be near as | 
freih as when firſt laid on. | 


PPC vr i” | 


Note, That if your Varniſh be too 
thick, you muſt put Oyl of Turpen- ? 
tine tO it, which will make 1t as thin |; 
as you pleale. 

But if your Painting be more Cu: | 


$ 


Tous, whether Figures of Men,Beaſts, | 
Landskip; Frutage, Florages or the. 
like, then take Sar, (a landy Co- 
lour, to be bought at the Colour: | 
Shops) with which and a ſpunge | 
wet in water, let your Picture be | 
gently icowred, and then cleanly 
wathed off with fair water : after it ' 
15 well dry, let it be run over with 
Vzrntth, and you will find the beau: | 
ty and [luſtre of your Picture much ! 
recovered. | 
L 


But | 
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py | 
But Wote , That this ſcowrin 
ought nut to ,be practiſed but very 
{dom (as w hen your Picture 1s very .. 
much loyled) becaule often and too /* 


\ | frequent operations in this kind muſt 


|” needs wear off a little of the Colours, 
theretore ſtrive v hat you can to pre- 
ſave their tirſt beaury, by keeping 
them tree trom imoak, and by often 
ſtriking oft che duſt with a Fox tall ; 
as likewiſe preſerving them from 
Flies, by dreſſing up your Rooms 
with green boughes, to w hich the 
Flyes will gather themuelves, and fo 
not hurr your Pictures. Sir Hugh 
Platt 1n the Firſt Part of his Garden 
of Eden, and 17 page, tells us of an 
fralian Fancy tor this purpoie, by 
hanging in the roof and ſides of the 
Room ſinall Pompions or Cow com- 
bers ſtuck full o! Birley, v hich will 
(prourt int”) green ſpiers en whichthe 
Flyes will lodge, Q@zerie, Whether 
Vellels 
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Veſſels of Tin made round about | 
full of holes filled with Earth, ang | 
every hole planted with a ſprig of ' 
Orpen, Penyroyal, Mints, 8c. and . 
watered as need requires, would | 
not be more beautiful and uſeful for : 
this purpoſe. | 


Another Note worth Obſervation 
is, That all Pictures (eſpecially thoſe | 
that are wrought with mixtures of | 
Hite Zead) are apt to tawnith and | 
grow ruſty, as is ſeen in all ancient 
Preces ; To prevent which, 1n the 
Moneths of Zay and Fare let your 
Pictures be expoſed to the hot Sun 
three or tour dayes ; this will draw 
off much of the tawniſh, and make 
the Colours more freſh and beauti- 
ful: and thus doing from year to 
year will preſerve them wonder- 
tully. 


Although in the beginning of this | 
/ | Chapter }; 
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Chapter I mentioned Dials among 
thoſe things that are not to be re- 
freſhed but by new painting ; yet 
here take notice, That I think it not 
convenient at all to lay new Colour- 
ing upon the old ground of a Sun- 
Dial (that is, to draw the old Lines 
and Figures over apain 1n the ſame 
poſture wherein they were drawn 
before) but rather to take the decli- 
nation anew, and according there- 
unto make a new draught of your 
Dial, and proceed 1n the painting of 
itinall reſpects as if it were a new 
Dial : For it 1s obſerved, That Daals 
which were made many years ago 
(which we- believe went true when 
firſt made) will not give the true .. 
hour now, but go very falſe and un- 
equal, which is cauſed by ſome ſe- 
cret motion of the Earth not hither- 
to taken notice of, which apparently 
alters the declination of all Playns 
whatſoever, If any one requires m_ 
at1s- 
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dian, let bin find out the devlin ion 


nature of the Earths motion. 


0 tRNA Tr 


ſatisfaction herein, let him repur to | 
ſome oid Dial that was made many | - 
years ag ), and according to the dt 
ſt1nce ot the Subſtile trom the Meri. 


when nrit made, as any man that is 
an Artiſt caneajily do, then let him 
take the declination of the Plain by 
the Sun, and he {hill find thele two 
declinitions to differ conſiderably 
according to the number of years | 
contained between your obſervation ' 
and rhe time of the Dials firſt ma- 


cy 


my PII 


king ; to that a Plain that ſtood full 


South 3o, 40, Or 60 years ago, ſhall 
n-»%' decline ſome degrees either to 
the Eiſt or Weſt, according to the 


Sltht-Dfals. 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Some Improvements 11 Painting to re- 
fiſt weather, and preſerve 7, imber or 


wooaden works from rotting. 


Ake the hardeſt Roſin you can 
get, Clarifie it well ; to which 
Roſin add Linſeed Oyl ſo much 
as you find by experience to be ſuf- 
hctent ; let them be well melted 
and incorporuted together on the 
fire, then take either Umber, Yer- 
aigreaſe, or Red Lead (thule being 
extraordinary drying Coluurs) firſt 


; ground fine, which put into the 


Oyl and Rofin, and when they are 
well mixed together, you may uſe 
them 
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them in Colouring Timber as you 
do with other Colours: it's beſt al. 


_ to be uſed hot, leaſt it be too 
ſtiff. 


This is a moſt excellent thing to 
preſerve Timber, 1t lyeth like the 
China Varniſh, and will endure 10 
times as long as other Painting (if 
rightly wrought) ; this 1s a moſt ex- 
cellent way to preſerve the Border 
Boards in Gardens, and any other 


thing that we would have laſt long} 
in wet and moyſture, this Color | 
ſpread on Cloath with a Trowel, is 


a moſt excellent Covering for Tents, 


Huts, Turrets , Houſes of Pleaſure, | 


and the like. 


And let me add one Experiment 
more that will much commend | 
o ule of this mixture , which »} 
ens : 


a5 5 q,an., zz oo r—__ . £0 = fy my woe wi uu pes o& ©, oa 


Let 
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Let thoſe woodden Veſtels (whe- 
ther Hogiheads, Barrels, Kilderkins, 
or any other Vellel whether, upright 
or, decumbent } that you, dehign. to 
keep any drinkable Liquors 4a, be 
well and intiely painted on the out- 
fide therewith ; which .Veilel fa 
painted ſhall keep and preferve all 
manner of Liquors equally to rhe beft 
Bottles whatſoever, by reaton that 
the ſpongineſs and poruſnels of the 
wood 1s intircly cloſed and ſhut up 
by this tough roſnious varanh, 
thereby keeping the tpirits of the 11- 
quor from fiying away, and {© con- 
ſequently prelerving the whole ho- 
dy thercot in its itrength and vi- 
SOUR. . | 


The belt way to make the Varnih 
(or Colour) tor thus purpotc,is toput 
nomore Oyl to the Rofin than what 
alt jutt ferye toroughen it; nor to 

(.; ILX 


heat it hot before you work it,which 
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mix any Colour with it, but burnt | 
Umber, becauſe Yerdigreaſe and Red | 
Lead may be objected againſt by rea. | 
ſon of their corroding quality : The 
beſt way to lay this Colour on, is to 


will make it cloſe the firmer to the 
wood. 


Poſiſcript. 


Ne thing I had for- 
oot when I ſpake of 
Pencils in the Firſt 


| Chapter; that is, whereas 
| I told you that Pencils or 


Bruſhes: were to be clean- 
ſed from their colour by 


| waſhing them with Sope 


and warm water, it is to 
be underſtood that this is 
moſt convenient -1n large 


Bruſhes ; but for ſmaller 


Pencils 


Pencils,the better way were 
to dip them in clean Sallet 
Oyl , and draw them be 
tween your fingers divers| 
times tiff they are clean; 
and when you come to ufc 
al them again, dip them ina 
It lirtle Linſeed Oyl, and 
lik ſqueeze it out again, and 
I then uſe them. 


